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Staffordshire Pottery and its History. By Josiah C. Wedg- 
wood. New York, McBride, Nast and Company, 191 3. — xi, 
229 pp. 

In this short volume Mr. Wedgwood follows out three separate lines : 
the development of English pottery, the history of the families with 
which the art is connected, and the evolution of the pottery industry* 
from the individual to the factory stage. Naturally within the compass 
of little more than two hundred pages, it is impossible that any one of 
these three themes should be treated exhaustively. But steeped as he 
is in the lore, the traditions and the associations of the potteries, Mr. 
Wedgwood has made a most readable contribution both to English 
industrial history and to the literature of the arts. Mr. Wedgwood is 
fifth in descent of that family whose name, borne by the second of the 
line, is inextricably associated with English pottery. In his book he 
has traced out the predecessors, contemporaries and successors of the 
great Josiah Wedgwood, and has allotted to each his place in the de- 
veloping industry. Incidental to this personal story, it has been 
necessary to describe the various steps by which pottery-making was 
raised from the primitive condition in which it existed in England in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, to the position of one of the 
fine arts, with all the varied forms and materials in which this art was 
embodied. The development of pottery in itself is not, however, Mr. 
Wedgwood's main theme, and this volume would seem slight and un- 
satisfactory to those who demanded an exhaustive treatise on English 
pottery and chinaware. 

The most important contribution made by Mr. Wedgwood is his 
story of the trade ; of the concentration of pottery-making within the 
limited area in Staffordshire known as the Potteries ; of the transportation 
of raw materials — clay and coal carried on horseback from Chester and 
Whitfield, and crates of pottery similarly conveyed to Winsford; and 
of the gradual development of the industry from the one-man-one-oven 
stage to the great manufactories of the present day , when four hundred 
factories employ in the aggregate fifty thousand men, women and chil- 
dren. Mr. Wedgwood, whose name is well known in English politics 
as a Liberal member of Parliament and an ardent advocate of progres- 
sive measures, traces with great fairness and sympathy the struggles of 
the workpeople in the Potteries for a larger share in the returns from 
the industry. He shows the unfairness of the old relations between 
masters and servants, by which the men were held in what was prac- 
tically a condition of servitude, without even the certainty of main- 
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tenance ; and he tells with approbation of the improvements effected 
through the trade unions and by means of factory legislation. The 
deepest interest to Mr. Wedgwood himself is undoubtedly in the per- 
sonal and family histories which are embodied in the volume. All the 
men whose names are connected with the English pottery industry since 
1650 are mentioned and their family relationships traced out, and it 
is an indication of how this aspect of the pottery industry appeals to 
Mr. Wedgwood that the only index to the volume is an index of the 
men whose names are thus mentioned. Mr. Wedgwood has used the 
works of William Burton and Professor Church in describing the pottery, 
but has added much material derived from the Tunstall Court Rolls 
and from the manuscripts of his great-great-grandfather, Josiah 
Wedgwood. 

Annie G. Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

English Life and Manners in the Later Middle Ages. By 
A. Abram. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1913. — xiv, 
352 pp. 

Miss Abram has already shown her mastery of this field in her book 
on Social England in the Fifteenth Century, reviewed some time ago — 
a study which supersedes everything else in its field. The present vol- 
ume differs from the earlier one in that it is designed more for the gen- 
eral reader. There are some quaintly picturesque illustrations, not a 
few from personal photographs ; and the general make-up of the book 
is suggestive of that deft handling which somehow seems to characterize 
English publishers as contrasted with our own. (The book is printed 
by Routledge.) But in addition to this outward appeal, one finds, 
tucked away at the back, over fifty pages of exact references and cita- 
tions, following the text page by page. These show the student at once 
what a careful scaffolding was erected before the book was built up with 
such a pleasing exterior. 

The scope of the book is about what one would expect from the title. 
The aristocracy, townsmen, church, business, family-life, houses, man- 
ners and customs, education, travel, aliens and unemployed — all receive 
due treatment. There is also a specially clear chapter upon the posi- 
tion of women, a matter which had attracted the author before. As 
Luchaire in France, so Miss Abram in England finds little in the Middle 
Ages to encourage a romanticist sentimentality. She gives a prosaic 
picture of details over which no silver lights of distance are allowed to 



